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concerned with gods and their doings; songs pray to gods and glorify them, and 

classical dances interpret the lives and loves of Lord Krishna or Lord Siva. This 
widespread lay impression was strengthened and sanctified by the observation of the 
pioneering historian of Indian art, Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, that “Art is religion, 
religion is art, not related but the same”. Apart from this sweeping declaration, 
Coomaraswamy’s whole life and corpus of writing were in support of this thesis. 

To be fair to Coomaraswamy, the statement quoted here occurs in a book in which he 
argues for a close affinity between theology and aesthetics'. Following Meister Eckhart's 
theory of art, he sees parallels between Christian mysticism and Hindu aesthetics. He 
interprets Indian rasa theory as spiritualistic and a mode of revealing brahman and gathers 
support from a later religious school of aesthetics. V.K. Chari has criticized this stand as 
misreading the mainstream thinking in Hindu aesthetics in his article ‘Rasa Theory: 
Theology or Aesthetics’ in V. Subramaniam (ed.) The Sacred and the Secular in India’s 
Performing Arts (Ashish, New Delhi, 1980). I do not intend to repeat his detailed critique 
but propose to challenge Coomaraswamy’s overall approach from another socio-historical 
perspective. 

Even in the West, there is some support for the view that reli gious ecstasy and feelings 
of mystic union have something in common with the committed artist’s feelings in his or 
her creative moments, though this can be exaggerated. But to interpret religion as purely 
individual religious emotion is sociologically indefensible. Conveniently focusing on this 
individual psychological aspect of religion, Coomaraswamy bypassed the other important 
aspect of religion as institution, and as collective action impinging on other societal 
Sectors such as politics and economics. In this area, his declaration of identity is 
misleading for India as well as Europe. The relation over the centuries varied from 
patronage to persecution and was dialectical. I am not taking a Marxist stance in this 
regard but base myself on traditional historical research and sociological interpretation. 
My thesis may briefly be summarized thus: 

The relation between organized, institutionalized religion and the arts, particularly the 
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H- religion and art appear to be closely related. A lot of Hindu sculpture is 
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performing arts, depends on the socio-historical context. It was one of hostility in the early 
history of the Catholic church and one of patronage from the ninth century onwards. Even 
in India where religion was not institutionalized in a like manner, there was some rivalry 
and suspicion between the priestly class and artists during certain periods. The specific 
socio-historical context determines the religion-art relation and is subject to research. The 
relation is neither axiomatic nor universal. 

In India, it was a very specific socio-historical concatenation in the crucial period from 
the fifth to the ninth centuries that generated a strong relation between the performing arts 
and religion through the Bhakti movement in the Tamil country, the results of which 
spread to the whole of India later. 

Coomaraswamy’s concentration on comparing the psychology of the creative artist, the 
worshipper, and the mystic, and his bypassing the areas of institutionalized religion in 
relation to society and state unfortunately turned attention away from sociological 
researches in this area. 


1 


Even a cursory survey of European history shows that there was no single steady 
telation between the arts and religion and that it changed according to the context and 
mutual perceptions of advantage. Greek civilization saw no conflict between religion and 
the arts, and the Roman empire inherited this concept of harmony, though it was modified 
by Roman excesses in sensuousness and debauchery. The seeds of conflict were sown 
when the Roman empire started persecuting Christians. Ultimately the Christian church 
won (i) by converting Emperor Constantine to Christianity, and (ii) by establishing the 
Papacy in Rome which grew in strength gradually. The early Christian church leaders, 
who were celibate saints, associated the sensuous arts with the decadence and debauchery 
of imperial Rome and took a strong attitude against all the fine arts including literature. 
Pope Gregory’s letter discouraging the study of literature as taking away attention from 
the holy writ is well known. Alois Riegl’s Spatromisch Kunsindustrie records how the 
church wiped out the seven-note scale and notation developed by the Greeks*. After a long 
Period of anti-artistic austerity, the Roman Catholic church felt strong enough from the 
ninth century to become a patron of the fine arts, mainly painting and sculpture and choir 
music, Later on, Archbishop Suger of the Royal Abbey of St Denis legitimized the use of 
beautiful objects to glorify God on the authority of a book, Heavenly Hierarchies, 
attributed to a legendary St Dionysius of the first century. It is now known that it was a 
Much later work of unknown authorship, put together to justify and legitimize the 
church’s promotion of art’. 


In the case of India, scholars and connoisseurs of the performing arts have exaggerated 
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the sacred associations of these arts by quoting from texts on music and dance and 
ignoring evidence from other sources which point to a conflict between the performing 
arts and the religious establishment. Both music and dance were considered secular 
sources of the nagarika’s pleasure in Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, in the Nikaya story of 
Ambapali, and, in general, in Prakrit literature. Musicians and dancers were held suspect 
and criticized from two sides, by writers on statecraft as security risks, and by Smriti 
writers as diverting attention from the spiritual. Kautilya’s Arthashastra describes music 
and dance houses as places to be watched, and performing artists as good spies*. There are 
Hindu and Buddhist legends of dancers and actors diverting the attention of the police or 
seducing priests’, Manu’s Dharmashastra forbids diligent Vedic scholars from learning 
music as itis diversionary. O’ Flaherty has interpreted several Vedic and Brahmana stories 
as evidence of rivalry between priests and performing artists‘. 

There is evidence of conflict in Bharata’s Natyashastra itself if one looks at its last 
chapter. It describes how Bharata’s sons staged a dance-drama making fun of rishis and 
were cursed to be born on earth as low-caste’. The curse was lifted when they promised 
to spread the shastra. We may also surmise that performing artists claimed sacred origins 
for their art as defence though this sometimes led to unexpected consequences. Thus the 
Natyashastra’s claim of regarding drama and dance as sacrifice was taken up, as is 
evident from Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitram which refers to drama as sacrifice for the 
eyes". But later, the same principle effectively excluded females from taking part in drama 
(for reasons of pollution) — for example in Kathakali, Kudiyattam and Kuchipudi. 


2 


I have argued that there is no automatic harmony between the performing arts and 
institutional religion either in Europe or in India. I have also discussed some evidence 
of conflict between the two and argued that such harmony is a specific product of 
specific socio-historical conditions. In North India, the claim to sacred origins and 
Spirituality was partly a defence against possible persecution. But that by itself would not 
have gone far, What really brought about a close union was the specific religio-cultural 
revolution in Tamil Nadu from the fifth to the ninth centuries, shaping the Bhakti 
movement’. 

Tamil Nadu had developed a separate and specific cultural identity different from 
North India. It was a free, secular society proud of its separate identity, even though 
northern religious and cultural influences were operating already. Much of our 
information about this comes from the literature of this period — the Sangam period — 
supplemented to some extent by observations of Greeks and Romans who traded with 
South India. 
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This corpus of literature was broadly divided into aham or ahattinai, portraying every 
stage and aspect of human love, and puram dealing mainly with the manly virtues of 
heroism in war and generosity. The whole corpus is divided into two collections, 
Ettuthogai or eight anthologies, and Pathuppattu or ten (long) poems. Of the two genres 
aham is the dominant one numerically and qualitatively. Of the eight anthologies, five 
belong to aham, two to puram, and one partakes of both. In Pathuppattu, two belong to 
aham. In terms of total output (of lines), the aham genre can claim nearly seventy-five per 
cent of the Sangam corpus. 

But apart from numerical dominance, aham was considered the soul of Tamil life and 
literature as is indicated by legends and other sources of evidence. Thus the Tamil sage 
Kapila, who wanted to explain the essence of Tamil life and society to an Aryan prince, 
Bruhadatta, composed an aham poem, Kurinjippattu, according to the colophon of that 
work. The original Tamil grammar Tolkappiyam also gives aham great importance. More 
significantly, there is a legend that when the grammar was lost and recovered, the portion 
on aham was missing. It was restored by Lord Siva himself according to its revealing title 
Iraiyanar Ahapporul. The austere Jaina poet Tiruvalluvar, who deals with the three 
purusharthas in three books in his Tirukkural, discusses kama purely in terms of the aham 
genre with little reference to other Sanskrit sources. There is little doubt about the 
acknowledged pre-eminence of aham in Tamil life, literature, and society in the Sangam 
Period. In Gramscian terms it was hegemonic. 

Puram literature glorified selfless bravery and heroism in war and limitless generosity, 
and encouraged a secular system of ethics. In particular, the generosity of the vallals 
(great givers) was glorified not only in several separate poems but also in a special genre 
called aatruppadai, which accounts for five out of the ten poems in Pathuppattu. ; 

The transition period from the late fourth to the early sixth century witnessed the rise 
of the Bhakti movement/cult in Tami] Nadu with its very special features, and it lasted till 
the ninth century. This was a unique phenomenon in Indian history, which affected not 
only the development of Indian performing arts but society and history as a whole, and 
heeds the most careful study. ; 

At the beginning of this period, the southern Tamil country liberated itself from the 
Occupation of the Kalabras and was in an optimistic mood, ready for change. At the same, 
time there was an increasing dissatisfaction with the austere Jaina religion which was 
Patronized by the Kalabras. This became the occasion for a Hindu religious revival. But 
the Tamil intellectuals were not interested in the Vedic Brahmanism of sacrifices and 
Tituals, which was practised by a minority. The ideas of the Bhagavatha cult were coming 
down south. The worship of a personal god appealed to the Tamils, but the Bhagavad- 
Gita's idea of devotion was again dry and austere, based on control of the senses and fear 
and respect for a vishwarupa. Ultimately the Tamil devotional poets created a very 
Special specific intimate emotional relation with a personal god, which came to be known 
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as Bhakti. This term is used much more weakly and loosely now but in its original Tamil 
sense it denoted a most intense emotional relation. It drew all its inspiration from Tamil 
literary genres even if the gods chosen (Krishna and Siva and their stories) were partly 
from the North. 

The leading Vaishnava devotional poets or alwars chose the aham genre to express 
their feelings and followed all its rules and structural format. They chose it consciously 
because it provided the best medium for their intense self-expression, and unconsciously 
because it was the dominant literary genre of Tamil. An aham poem was always in the 
first person singular; it was the expression of some shade of feeling by either a lover or 
his beloved or her mother or friend but the identity of the speaker and listener were not to 
be revealed according to the rules of aham. This was based on the good psychological 
reason of communicating the emotion or rasa to the reader directly and fully. The poem 
was enriched by some prescribed symbols of nature like clouds, jasmines and peacock, 
indicating pangs of separation and some suggestive background incidents. 

The Vaishnava devotional poets followed the rules and format so completely that their 
poems may be classified as a continuation of the aham tradition. Of the Sacred Four 
Thousand Hymns of the alwars, nearly 2,500 can be classified as aham and the rest as 
influenced by aham. The superdominance of aham in Vaishnava bhakti is often 
downplayed unconsciously. For example Professor Gonda’s scholarly account of 
Vishnuism, by being a neutral catalogue of the Bhagavad-Gita, the Bhagavatha cult, the 
Pancharatra and the alwar corpus, fails to tell the reader that the alwars’ aham eroticism 
was the soul of bhakti. Friedehm Hardy acknowledges the aham influences but by using 
only a small part of the evidence”. We may imitate Coomaraswamy to say that aham 
became bhakti and bhakti was aham transmuted. 

The only aham rule the alwars broke was using the name of God as Krishna, which 
they had to. Barring that, their poems pour out their love in the most erotic- romantic aham 
idiom". Thus Andal, the woman devotee, accuses Panchajanya, Krishna’s conch, of 
stealing all the nectar from his lips, and wams that all women in love hate it. She asks the 
conch to describe the smell and flavour of his lips. She sends the clouds, which look like 
a blue carpet of the sky to the Lord of Venkatam to accuse him of cruetly. She describes 
in detail a dream in which Madhava came to marry her with pomp and ceremony. 

Tirumangai often takes the role of the sad complaining mother who sees her daughter 
Tunning away with the handsome youth Krishna without telling her. In some other poems, 
he takes the role of the cheated waiting wife and quarrels with Krishna as he comes home 
smiling. 

The greatest of the alwars, Nammalwar, expresses his god-intoxicated love in the most 
varied ways. Of his thousand poems in Tiruvaimoli, more than half are in the aham genre, 
mostly written as a lovelom lady and sometimes as her mother or friend. In one pow 
poem he uses pathetic fallacy most effectively. Madly in love, he commiserates with the 
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sea wailing all night with Jove for Krishna with the flickering lamp and the singing 
nightbirds. But his most important contribution is to assert by a concrete example his total 
adoption of the aham genre in his Tiruviruttam, a hundred-poem corpus portraying all 
shades of the aham grammar which makes it an illustrative text on ahattinai. 

Even more significant in this regard are Tirumangai’s Siruthirumadal and Peria 
Thirumadal, illustrating a special stage in human love. When the youth intensely in love 
with a girl feels that she is prevented from reciprocating his love by her guardians, he 
takes the extreme step of making a horse-like structure of palm leaves called Madal, 
setting it in his town square, and mounting it. This catches the attention of the elders and 
they make inquiries to find out if the girl is also in love with him. In the case of a positive 
answer, they let them marry; if the answer is negative, the humiliated youth leaves the 
town. This desperate step may be taken by youths but not by young ladies. Tirumangai 
takes the role of the lady desperately in love with the Lord and threatens to ride Madal 
and to chase him from temple to temple. He does it twice over in his two madals. If the 
aham rules won’t permit it, he will follow examples from northem legends. While 
Tirumangai composed two madals elaborately, the madal threat is also used by 
Nammalwar and the Saiva singer Appar. : 

In short, the aham genre is the life and sou! of the Holy Four Thousand Hymns, the 
Vaishnava corpus of bhakti poetry, a genre deliberately adopted by Nammalwar, 
Tirumangai and Andal (who composed about half of it), and which influenced others. The 
choice was prompted not only by the genre’s traditional dominance but also by their 
conviction that the best medium to express god-intoxication was in terms of a woman’s 
consuming love for her man. This led to two results mainly. Intense sensuous love took 
the place of sense control as the medium of devotion and the product called bhakti- 
srungara began to animate literature and the performing arts. Identification as a Jady in 
love stressed and legitimized other modes of identification, mainly as mother to child 
Krishna (by Perialwar), and led later to the nine modes/roles of identification as nava- 
vidha bhakti. . 

Legitimizing sensuous love as true religious devotion was a major contni 
alwars. Their contemporaries, the Saiva saints, also used the aham genre (Appar and 
Sambandhar), but derived more inspiration from the other Sangam poetic genre called 
Gatruppadai. This genre describes how a lucky minstrel, Joaded with presents from ts 
generous king, describes the way to his castle or palace to another indigent minstrel”. 
These poems (a) glorify the king’s munificence and valour, and (b) describe elaborately 
the beauties of nature on the way and around his palace. While the Alwars also used this 
format off and on, the Saiva saint-singers or nayanmars used it more consistently in their 
Corpus of songs called tevaram. These are more specifically on the deity in each location 
or temple and the tevarams on Annamalai and Kurumbala are replete with beautiful nature 
descriptions, The tevaram on Annamalai describes the male elephant searching for his 
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mate after a quarrel and falling asleep, and the shepherd calling his flock with his flute. 
The one on Kurumbala describes monkeys dancing on branches as the hunters applaud, 
while their wives collect pearls coming down a waterfall. By following this format and 
glorifying the temple deity as a vallal, the Saiva saints equated the deity with the king and 
the temple with the palace, shaping and entrenching the king-god metaphor. As a result 
the deities in most temples acquired royal names and rajopachara, making sensuous 
offerings of music and dance became legitimate. We may add that rajopachara practices 
had developed well before the Agamas, which only legitimized them’. The transmutation 
of aham into bhakti-srungara by the alwars had already legitimized the sensuous approach 
of intense love in place of sense control in divine worship, while the aatruppadai 
infrastructure adopted by the nayanmars for tevaram had legitimized offerings of the 
sensuous arts institutionally in temples through shaping the king-god metaphor. Together, 
these two created that close unparalleled institutional cohesion of the performing arts and 
religious establishments. This was the most significant cultural revolution in Indian 
history and a unique one in world history. As there is a tendency to regard this as different 
only in degree from art-religion relations elsewhere in history, we need to highlight the 
reasons that make it unique. 

The main reason was the enormous confidence of the Tamils in their culture and their 
own literary genres. In North India, a clear distinction was maintained between dharma- 
Katha to be related in Sanskrit, and kamakatha to be told in Prakrit. Thus all the romantic 
tales of Udayana or Avimaraka were elaborated in the Prakrit Bruhatkatha, and the corpus 
of erotic poetry Sattasai was also in Prakrit. Hence sacred prayers in Sanskrit were mostly 
formal lists of names. In fact, Sanskrit alankarashastris were complaining in the fourth 
century that all srungara was to be found in Prakrit. These snobberies prevented the use 
of the erotic romantic idiom for expressing love of god in Sanskrit, which belonged to the 
realm of the sacred. 

In Tamil Nadu, on the other hand, there was enormous pride in the aham idiom and its 
expressive power, as we have noted. To a great Tamil bhakti poet like Nammalwar, it 
appeared to be the most powerful medium to express the love of the Lord. 

Centuries later, when some snobberies about the superiority of Sanskrit for sacred 
Purposes were gaining currency in Tamil Nadu, the saint Manavalamamuni trounced them 
squarely in his work Acharya Hrudayam'. We may also note that the southern school of 
Vaishnavism treats Nammalwar’s Tiruvaimoli as superior to the Vedas. 

In Europe the early Christian church was against the Hellenic sensuous artistic culture. 
But even after the Catholic church became powerful, it encouraged only sculpture, 
Painting, architecture and choir music: its attitude to mysticism, particularly erotic 
mysticism, was ambivalent and even hostile’. Mysticism establishes a direct relation 
between the devotee and the deity, bypassing the institution of the church. Hence the 
Catholic church did not encourage it in the pre-Reformation period. Even in the counter 
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Reformation period, the erotic romantic mysticism of Saint John of the Cross and Saint 
Theresa, in spite of its later glorification, was just tolerated by the church. Both the saints 
suffered at the hands of the Inquisition, as did several other mystics like Eckhart and 
Molinos. The Protestant churches were basically anti-erotic and practiced iconoclasm for 
a short period. There was no period in European history when the alwar type of erotic 
mysticism could have found wide acceptance and influenced art. 

It is worth repeating in summary that the South Indian cultural transformation was 
unique, taking shape under the most favourable circumstances: a proud free society 
rejecting Jaina austerity, committed to use its aham genre for expressing love of God with 
no institutional inhibitions and legitimizing the sensuous arts in worship, and the new 
king-god metaphor converting temple into palace and the deity into a generous patron of 
art. It was the perfect concatenation. 

The result was strengthened and entrenched by a third important factor. The dynasties 
that united South India imperially, namely the Pallavas and later the Cholas, were looking 
for religious legitimization of their rule from the big temples such as Tiruvarur or 
Chidambaram. They were eager to endow them with land for worship and artistic 
activities. This custom, starting with the Pallavas, became’ stronger with the Cholas. It 
reached its peak under the Chola emperor Raja Raja I, who endowed his newly built 
massive Brihadiswara temple generously and also commandeered four hundred dancers 
from other temples and settled them in four streets around the temple". 

Another by-product of this metaphor was a counterpart metaphor equating the king 
with the deity, thus giving rise to a lot of royal romantic poetry and the tradition of royal 
patronage of the arts. But let us remember the arts first went from the palace to the temple 
and later from the temple to the palace after being sacralized. We are not dealing with 
Toyal romantic poetry and royal patronage of the arts in this short paper. 
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We will end our exploration with a brief summary of what happened thereafter. 

The Tamil development of bhakti-srungara for Lord Krishna along with other modes 
of personal identification as mother or companion was embedded in Sanskrit in the 
Bhagavata Purana, after deleting the infrastructure of aham rules and conventions, by 
South Indian scholars about the eleventh century. It became popular quickly in north 
India, interacting with an earlier tradition based on the Pancharatra Agama and Tantric 
Cults, Later on saints from the South migrated to the North to spread the South Indian cult 
of devotion based on intimate personal relation. Ramananda settled in Varanasi in the 
‘welfth century, spreading the Rama cult and influencing Kabir. Later Vallabhacharya 


spread his version of passionate love, establishing temples in ajasthon. The later vereons 
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of emotional devotion, namely those of Mirabai, Vidyapati, Surdas and Chaitanya were 
all influenced by the southem tradition of bhakti. 

The arrival of Islam and the establishment of Muslim rule helped the spread of bhakti 
in two ways. Islam’s assertion of human equality strengthened the bhakti doctrine of 
equality of worshippers. The denial of a political role for Hindus also drove them to 
intensify emotional devotion. The undermining of formal religious institutions also 
strengthened the bhakti cult. The flowering of bhakti after the tenth century in the North 
was thus a composite of several influences including the South Indian Tamil tradition. It 
was the work of the North Indian tradition that Coomaraswamy was more familiar with. 

In the place of its origin, the bhakti cult lost its momentum after its original triumph. 
Its achievement in institutionalizing the performing arts in the temple was a lasting legacy, 
as was the counterpart of royal patronage of the arts. But in the realm of religion itself, 
the evocative erotic poetry became the subject of elaborate allegorical interpretation. The 
challenge to gain an all-India status for Vaishnava philosophy drove its best minds into 
interpreting Sanskrit sources and diluting the Tamil inspiration. As there was not as 
crucial a challenge from Islam as in North India, these new developments pushed the 
original emotional inspiration into the background. 
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